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in Great Britain, there was little or no inducement
for foreign nations to give a tariff abatement by way
of most-favoured-nation clause or the like. With
regard to this, the name of Chamberlain at the
Exchequer was a sufficient promise of ameliorative
action; for Mr. Chamberlain is, as he has claimed
for himself, " a Protectionist by heredity as well as
by conviction." Another factor which was exercising
a retarding influence upon industrial progress was
the burden of interest on gilt-edged securities, which
not only had to be discharged ultimately out of the
proceeds of industry, but which inevitably attracted
capital away from its proper function of financing
the operation of industry. If solutions could be
found for these two problems, and if machinery could
be devised whereby a more stable sphere of trade
could be secured by means of Empire agreements,
Mr. Chamberlain saw that the path to industrial
recovery would be opened up. And he regarded
industrial recovery as the indispensable prerequisite
for the revival of financial confidence. He was not
impressed and it was not in his nature nor in his
training to be impressed, by unorthodox short-cuts
to financial revival, which were eagerly canvassed
by the impatient and the optimistic.

Decisive action was in fact taken along both these
two lines of advance within the first twelve months
of Mr. Chamberlain's tenure of office at the Exchequer.
It was universally assumed that the National Govern-
ment would introduce some sort of Protectionist
system, and undoubtedly the great majority of the
nation, shaken by events out of its complacent
acquiescence in Free Trade in a world of high Pro-
tection, was prepared to welcome innovations along
these lines. It was felt too to be peculiarly appro-
priate that it should fall to the lot of a Chamberlain
to introduce the measures that marked the adoption